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Authors at Home. 

UNDER the general title of ‘Authors at Home,’ THE 
Critic will soon begin the publication of a series of per- 
sonal and critical sketches of the best-known living American 
writers. Many hands will assist. in the preparation of this 
series, and no one will be written of whose consent has not 
been obtained. Mr. Lowell will be treated by Thomas 
Hughes—author of ‘Tom Brown's School-Days,’ and one 
of the American Minister’s most intimate friends. Mr. Whit- 
tier will be written of by Harriet Prescott Spofford, and 
Mr. Curtis by George Parsons Lathrop. Alice Wellington 
Rollins will tell how Mrs. Jackson (‘ H. H.’) lives at Colo- 
rado Springs, and Roger Riordan will write of Mr. Bur- 
roughs at Esopus. Other sketches will be announced from 
time to time. The first of the series will be published in 
November. 





The Mourning Dove. 


Listen! A voice of tears from the wooded hill, 

Now broken and lost, now waking its plaint anew ; 

I heard it in summer's youth, I hear it still : 
“Who, who, who ?’ 

Only this ; but I catch at the slender clew, 

And follow it back till I reach the heart of a song : 

‘Who, who, who delays thee so long ?’ 


‘Who meets thee amid the rustling full-eared maize, 
Who, where the trees of strength their ripeness strew, 
Or where the willow above her mirror sways ? 
Who, who, who? 
Who and where ?—I call thee, the long day through ; 
Come thou wouldst, if thy love as thy wings were strong ;— 
Who, who, who delays thee so long ?’ 


It is the wild dove’s vanishing note I hear. 

She sits her nest, and darkness and sun and dew 

Touch her soft throat, but never to utterance clear : 
“Who, who, who ?’ 

Only this ; but I catch at the slender clew, 

And follow it back till I reach the heart of a wrong : 

‘Who, who, who delays thee so long ?’ 

‘ EpitrH M. THomas. 


A New View of Keats. 


WHEN we think of Keats, and remember how the classical 
dictionary was read and thumbed by him, and with what 
deep-eyed wonder he looked into the beautiful spirit, acces- 
sories and imagery of the Greek mythology, we inevitably 
term him aclassic poet. The easy perfection of form, the 
subtle mastery of finish attained so soon, and, more than all, 
the atmosphere of his characteristic work, set him apart as a 
modern Greek of most illustrious stamp. His growth from 
a loose luxuriousness, without special form or symmetry, to 
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the most curbed and orderly expression, was rapid without 
parallel, His two matchless odes have given him a pre- 


- eminence attained by no other English poet, if merely the 


quality of their art be taken into account. I have nothing 
to say, indeed, in disparagement of their other qualities be- 
sides form and finish, but for the present choose to consider 
chiefly their technical excellence. In speaking of the ode 
‘Ona Grecian Urn,’ a late writer in Zhe Athenaeum says : 

We have to go straight back to Greece before we can find its 
match for pure and perfect classic sweetness informed with a 
warmth of actual life. And as regards the Greek poets, it must 
be remembered that they—working in a positively ductile 
medium, working in a metrical system where there were no 
exigencies of rhyme, but only exigencies of quantitative undula- 
tions, to struggle with—were free from those clamorous sugges- 
tions of structure which beset and entice the worker in rhymed 
metres,—free to select, and free to reject the natural suggestions 
ot the subject. We must remember all this before we can do 
full justice to Keats as a classic artist. As regards English 
poetry at least, in no other poet—save, perhaps, in Chatterton, 
as shown in the ‘ Ballad of Charity ’—was the instinct of the 
poet as a mere artist so strong as in Keats. 


But while this is both true and apparent, it should be 
remembered, too, that Keats did his work and left the world 
in twenty-five years. His best work was done at the end of 
his career, when the progress of disease almost overbalanced 
his gain in growth from time and experience. It is not cer- 
tain, it may be argued, whether Keats, if he could have 
reached middle-life, would havecared to go on in the same 
exercise as that which gave us the odes in question and which 
is shown in the best of his verses. That great potentialities 
of some sort were in him is everywhere agreed ; but at the 
age when he left off activity and life, all the phases of taste 
and experience had not been passed through. Take this as 
a partial illustration of what I mean: A young writer who 
sets out with a liking for Pope may at length accept Byron, 
and then pass on to Wordsworth and Coleridge, and finally 
care chiefly for Browning or Emerson. And whatis true of 
style is true also of subject. This shifting about until a 
final ground is secured, which every mature mind has gone 
through, though it may have with different persons a 
different order or direction, Keats did not have time to 
complete. If Carlyle had died after writing his first essays 
and before he had become enamored of Richter and German 
literature, we should not have had the style which has 
been dubbed Carlylese, nor the Carlyle we now know. 

Suppose, then, that Keats had had a longer life and better 
health, and had become deeply interested in Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ 
and the ‘ Niebelungen Lied ’—can we tell what would have 
been the result? If he had read deeply about Odin and 
Thor or the giants of Jotiinheim, or if the touching story of 
Balder had been melted into his heart, might there not have 
been a change in his style and sympathies? The writer in 
The Athenaum does not put the question in this way, but in 
his own way he goes on to express the opinion that there is 
evidence, in some of Keats’s late attempts, to show that he 
was swinging away from the classic ideal into the realm of 
romanticism ; and he implies that it is most likely he would 
have become, with a larger lease of life and opportunity, a 
romantic poet. He sees this evidence in what is exhibited 
by the fragment ‘ The Eve of St. Mark,’ and even more dis- 
tinctly in that poem which Rossetti so much admired—‘ La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci.’ The romantic idea has a little 
foothold in ‘ Lamia’ in spite of classical accessories, but it 
has no realism or quality which inspires faith in the assump- 
tions set forth. ‘ The reader does not believe for a moment 
in that serpent woman.’ In ‘ La Belle Dame Sans Merci’ 
the tone and color are perfectly in keeping with the subject, 
The whole poem shows a deep drift towards romanticism. 
The writer whom I have quoted thinks that ‘ the power over 
the poetry of wonder had come to Keats in one flash,’ but 
he cannot say whether the impulse came from Coleridge, or 
from that old ballad, ‘The Demon Lover,’ which was the 
source of Coleridge’s romantic inspiration. He holds it to 
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be undeniable that ‘ the infiuence (through Rossetti) of ‘‘ La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci’’ upon the poetry of our time has 
been almost as great as the influence (through Lord Tenny- 
son) of Keats’s more characteristic work ’—a fact which ‘ it 
will hardly do for critics in the future to ignore.’ 

Human life in its modern aspects, with its quickened 
sense of personal sin, its livelier sympathies, its abandon- 
ment of a stoical indifference to fate, is wholly different from 
the life lived in classic times, and to this new life all authors 
who are to do much durable work must relate their themes. 

JoEL BENTON. 





Reviews 

“The Destiny of Man.” * 

INVITED to give a lecture during the past summer before 
the Concord School of Philosophy on the subject of immor- 
tality, John Fiske took occasion to reiterate views he has 
presented before, and to express himself strongly in favor of 
accepting that belief. His lecture will attract attention as 
coming from a man of science, and because its general atti- 
tude is so favorable to the views of religious people. It has 
all the interest and charm of Mr. Fiske’s exposition of evo- 
lution, and the additional merit of containing an explicit 
statement of the author’s position. After considering the 
evolution theory of the origin of man as proving that mate- 
rialism is not true, and the results of natural selection as 
shown in the continual warfare of man against man in all 
the earlier stages of his development, he proceeds to say 
that ‘ the universal struggle for existence, having succeeded 
in bringing forth that consummate product of creative en- 
ergy, the Human Soul, has done its work and will presently 
cease.’ This seems to be a perfectly legitimate conclusion, 
but it is one which many other evolutionists would not ac- 
cept. Inso far as they do not, however, they ignore the 
higher life in man, and all that it implies. ‘The essay of 
Mr. Fiske is most interesting and assuring on this subject, 
for he even goes so far as to say that the conclusions of evo- 
lution agree with the true spirit of Christianity. He says 
we lack the requisite data for making the immortality of the 
soul a matter of scientific demonstration, and that it must 
ever remain an affair-of religion rather than of science. 
Two sentences from his concluding chapter will make it 
evident what is the result arrived at by Mr. Fiske. ‘When 
we desist from the futile attempt to introduce scientific 
demonstration into a region which confessedly transcends 
human experience, and when we consider the question on 
broad grounds of moral probability, I have no doubt that 
men will continue in the future, as in the past, to cherish 
the faith in a life beyond the grave.’ ‘ For my own part, I 
believe in the immortality of the soul, not in the sense in 
which I accept the demonstrable truths of science, but as a 
_ supreme act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s work.’ 
Coming from Mr. Fiske this is surely a remarkable state- 
ment, for Darwin wrote of ‘the vague and contradictory 
probabilities’ of a future life. 
Mr. Fiske has suggested a line of reasoning leading in the 
right direction and fully sustained by all the facts in the 
case. He looks at the subject in a broad and helpful man- 
ner, which will be sure to be encouraging to those who look 
to science for their religious beliefs. Perhaps no one will 
believe because of tnis essay, and yet it will confirm many, 
who now believe, in holding fast to their faith. It is fresh, 
vigorous and thought-provoking. 





Some Recent Theological Books. 
- THERE are sermons and sermons. Two volumes lying 
before us illustrate the wide variety in writings designed for 
public delivery, on Sundays, -to miscellaneous audiences. 
‘Sermons,’ by David Swing (Jansen, McClurg & Co.), pre- 
sent the same grace of thought and exuberance of rhetoric, 





* The Destiny of Man Viewed in the Light of his Origin. By John Fiske. Boston: 
Houghton, Miflin@ Co, x : 
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the same vagueness at certain test-points, the same deprecia- 
tion of dogma and the same failure to stir the reader in the 
depths of his heart, which Prof. Swing has taught us to ex- 
pect. ‘Sermons to the Spiritual Man,’ by Dr. William G. 
T. Shedd (Charles Scribner's Sons), is a book of indefinitely 
greater strength and worth. You feel that the subjects have 
been thought ¢hrough. You are in contact with a vigorous 
mind. You are brought face to face with profound facts. 
The style is chaste and dignified, as befits the august matter. 
Some of the doctrines you may not like ; you may even be- 
lieve you have good ground to reject them ; but the book is 
a tonic for every man who likes to think, and, if he is sus- 
ceptible to such impressions, cannot fail to grasp him with 
commanding spiritual power. Prof. Swing’s amiable, poet- 
ical idealism may attract the crowd, but there is no such 
food in it. 

‘Successful Preachers’ is a volume of sketches by the 
Rev. George J. Davies. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) They make 
no great claim ; and they are not in the least exhaustive, or 
even compact and approximately thorough, studies of char- 
acter and method. The extracts given from sermons are 
too few and too short to be fairly representative. Ina 
word, they are in quality, what more than half of them are 
in fact, popular notices for the religious newspaper. But 
there is a cheerful good nature—even better, a catholic tem- 
per—about them which leaves a pleasant flavor. They may 
help busy people to an acquaintance with good men. The 
last chapter, on ‘ American Preachers of the Protestant 


- Episcopal Church,’ is hardly more than a brief catalogue of 


names, and adds nothing to the worth of the book. 

‘ Notes on the Late Revision of the New Testament Ver- 
sion,’ by the Rev. Daniel R. Goodwin, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia (Thomas Whittaker), embodies such criticisms on the 
alterations made by the Revisers as have suggested them- 
selves to the author, and makes the impression of rather 
severe condemnation, though Dr. Goodwin calls attention 
to the fact that the scope of the book forbade his dwelling 
on the merits of the Revision. He certainly shows that,the 
Revisers were not always self-consistent, and yet we are dis- 
At all events, 
the Revised Version, we feel sure, will ultimately stand or 
fall on its merits as an accurate translation, and not because 
of the consistency or inconsistency, the caution or the lack 
of caution, exhibited by the Revision Committee. 

‘Luther and the Reformation,’ by Joseph Seiss, D.D., 
contains the oration delivered by the author in Steinway 
Hall, New York, Nov. 10, 1883—by all odds the most com- 
prehensive and eloquent address, as far as we are aware, 
which the Luther memorial year called forth among us. 
Interesting papers on ‘ The Founding of Pennsylvania ’ are 
bound up in the same little volume. (Porter & Coates.) 

‘Touchstones; or, Christian Graces and Characters 
Tested’ is a little book of direct, practical exhortation and 
teaching, by the Right-Rev. Ashton Oxenden, late Bishop 
of Montreal. (Thomas Whittaker.) It breathes a very 
simple and warm religious feeling. 





An Absurd Campaign Biography. 

Tus ‘ Life of Grover Cleveland’ is one of those efforts at 
campaign biography which o’erleap themselves and defeat 
their own object. Mr. Welch tries to show that Grover 
Cleveland is not only a better man for President than the 
other candidate, but the greatest and best of men—an ex- 
treme position, which can only do harm to the man it sup- 
ports. Those who will vote for Mr. Cleveland have so 
strong and sensible a position in claiming that, without being 
the best and greatest of men, he is a better candidate than 
his opponent, and that, without being the best and greatest 
of men, he has shown himself a capable Mayor and ‘just 
Governor, that it is a pity for them to descend to laudatory 
work which is simply composed of mingled ignoring and 


* The Life of Grover Cleveland. By Deshler Welsh. New;York: Lovell’s Library. 
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white-washing. Mr. Welch ignores the fact that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s wonderful majority as Governor was due, not to 
enthusiasm for the man or the party, but to division in the 
Republican ranks. He seems to consider it a solid founda- 
tion for admiration of his hero that on an extremely hot day 
in Buffalo once, it was noticed that he bore the heat with 
much equanimity! He acknowledges that Mr. Cleveland 
did not go to the War, but he bids us note that he sent a 
substitute who made a faithful soldier! His praise is largely 
of the kind that mentions how many bouquets a public man 
has received, and his hopes for the future are largely based 
on the rhetoric of the candidate’s speeches. He does dwell 
to some extent on the points to be made in Mr. Cleveland’s 
favor, and he is at some pains to perform that good office 
of justifying Mr. Cleveland’s position toward working-men 
which is the legitimate work of a follower ; but he weakens 
his effort by dilution with utterly absurd effects. Of course, 
what we have said is not aimed against Mr. Cleveland, but 
against his present biographer as a biographer. Whatever 
Mr. Cleveland has been or done, the public is not wildly in- 
terested in pictures of the room in which he was born. To 
base a candidate’s claim on his having gone to the War 
would be sufficiently absurd ; tothink it necessary to defend 
him for not having gone, almost equally absurd ; but to 
judge of his merits as a warrior by what his substitute ac- 
complished, is an absurdity which we almost expected to find 
supplemented by an effort to prove that Mr. Blaine sent a 
substitute who proved faithless! It is an honor to any man 
that he served in the War, but it is not necessarily a dis- 
grace to him that he did not. Let Mr. Cleveland’s sup- 
porters rest his claim on this: ‘ He has never proved him- 
self a very great or a very good man, but we believe him to 
have been honest and faithful to public trusts, and in a 
candidacy for public trusts we prefer him to the rival can- 
didate.’ 





Heine’s Memoirs.* 

One may SAy of Heine, with his phenomenal appearances 
and disappearances on the literary stage, that to him at- 
taches the legend of the Everlasting Jew. After Goethe 
and Richter, he is the most extraordinary man of his time 
—the most whimsical, egoistic, and contradictory. The 
Heine literature must now fill an alcove. Discussions refer- 
ring to the Heine memoirs drag their slow length through in- 
terminable reviews and journals. Heine as poet, prosateur, 
and correspondent ; Heine in exile and at home; Heine 
versus Sir Walter Scott and Sir Hudson Low; Heine’s travels, 
ballads, and opinions,—all this and much more has, time 
and again, graphically and ungraphically, been recorded and 
reviewed in print, from the thousand-page biography of 
Strodtmann (which we once read with delight, in German— 
years ago) to the Italian princess of the (Heine) blood who 
lately had her say about the poeta tedesco, to Madame Camille 
Selden, and M. Montégut in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Now an American dentist rushes into the arena, with the 
English copyright on the new Heineana discovered the 
other day, and overlays these highly interesting though 
somewhat attenuated ana with biographical and critical de- 
tail. Of the 274 pages in the volume, 132 go to make up 
the ‘ Introductory Essay.’ ‘This essay is sensible and appre- 
ciative, but so far as we can judge, contains little that we 
did not know before. The old anecdotes are repeated, the 
old opinions are re-quoted (the vinegar in them now some- 
what flat), the old unspeakably wretched physiognomy of the 
poet reproduced in all its ghastliness. For those, however, 
who haye no access to the standard German. sources, the 
book will serve a purpose ; and for those who have not seen 
Die Gartenlaube or The Evening Post, the translations of the 
fragmentary Memoirs given by Dr. Evans will be a boon, 
however we may object to the Germanisms that abound in 
them. To attempt to translate Heine’s prose, far more 





* The Memoirs of Heinrich Heine. Dr, Thomas W. Evans. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 
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even than to ‘pick at’ his poetry, is not only daring but 
impudent. Who can hope to render its exquisite hits and 
thrusts, its humming-bird color, changing with every phrase, 
its cadence more melodious than any music, its satire, its 
persiflage? Most attempts of the kind have been either 
lame or ludicrous, and Heine has simply changed to a toad 
under the touch of the Ithuriels. 





‘ ‘‘He, She, It.” 

CERTAINLY the most brilliant thing of the kind we have 
ever ‘seen is this work of a young Diisseldorf artist named 
Seyppel, which, under the title ‘Er—Sie—Es,’ lately 
electrified all Germany, and, done into sparkling English 
verse, has crossed the Channel and now the Atlantic to 
electrify us. (J. W. Bouton.) ‘Truly, an amazing book, as 
The Pall Mall Gazette called it. A description of it is im- 
possible. Our readers must treat themselves to the very few 
copies which remain, and judge for themselves. The young 
artist has taken the monumental forms and figures that play 
such pranks in Egyptian architecture and wrought them into 
the most delicious caricatures, which flash light and laughter 
on the Egyptian Question of to-day. Under the guise of 
an Egyptian Court Chronicle of Rhampsinnitos and his son 
Rupsippos, he fills forty-two pages with wonderfully clever 
sketches, with astounding pictures, verses, symbols, hiero- 
glyphics, and with hits at modern events and_jnsular states- 
men that make one ache with merriment. T&@@rown all, the 
typographical get-up is matchless: red, leathery paper to 
imitate papyrus—and the imitation is startling ; a rugged 
cloth-cover to which dangle forlorn strings, aged, earthy- 
looking, and crumbling, as if the MS. had just been dug up; 
ragged red edges, palpably stained with the waters of the 
Nile; a cracked green seal on the outside, delightfully 
antique and intact, grinning with the veritable image of 
Rhampsinnitos himself. In short, a really ‘ Scharpe-eye R. 
A.’ phenomenon, perfect enough to make Egyptologists like 
Ebers laugh with wonder, and papyrus-mongers like Shapira 
die of envy. The book is a treasure unique among books, 
and each of its fantastic pages is separately and individually 
worth preserving. If Egypt is, as old Herodotus said, the 
gift of the Nile, so is this book, and we have reason to be 
thankful for it. 





Minor Notices. 

Tue Fine Art Catalogue of the New England Institute is 
to take the shape of a luxuriously illustrated and printed 
annual. A first step in this direction was taken last year, 
when the committee having the matter in charge determined 
to make of it a specimen of fine printing, especially of the 
photo-engravings, etchings, lithographs, etc., which illus- 
trated the artistic exhibit of the Institute. As it met with a 
considerable success, it was expected at the time that the 
enterprise would be made a permanent one, but it was 
hardly looked for that it would attain to broader propor- 
tions than are proper to acatalogue. There is, no doubt, 
an opening for a comprehensive illustrated year-book of 
American art, and if Vice-President Little of the Institute 
and his aids are to be the first to enter it, the public has 
every reason to wish them success. So far as the illustra- 
tions and the general make-up, go, this year’s issue is all 
that could be wished for, but if the publication is to become 
of national importance, as it should, a wider survey of 
American art should be taken. It will probably be impos- 
sible, for somé years to come, to bring to Boston, to the 
Institute’s Exhibition, a sufficient number of first-class works 
to constitute a truly national show, and the pictures in the 
year-book should not be of those objects only that find 
their way there. The ‘ Art Notes,’ too, should be replaced 
by a comprehensive review of the year’s art. The essays 
from prominent writers on art which appeared in last year’s 
catalogue should be continued. In regard to the pres- 
ent volume, special mention should be made of Mr, G. 
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F. Babb’s ornamental title and of Mr. Turnure’s artistic 
printing. 





THE OBJECT of Mr. Parton’s admirable ‘ Captains of In- 
dustry’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), with portraits, is to 
give examples of men who have ‘shed lustre upon ordinary 
pursuits, either by the superior manner in which they exer- 
cised them, or by the noble use they made of the leisure 
which success in them usually gives.’ It thus includes the 
stories of many men whose names are as familiar as those of 
Horace Greeley, Gerrit Smith, Elihu Burritt, Peter Cooper, 
Sir Christopher Wren and Henry Bessemer, with those of 
others more obscure whose example is equally well worth 
knowing. The book is entertaining and full of anecdotes, 
while it suggests the excellent inferences that it is not always 
necessary to go far away from home to make one’s fortune, 
and that he is quite independent of protective systems who 
makes the best article. The mere title of one chapter— 
‘William B. Astor, House-owner ’—suggests much ; and we 


are also reminded that more than one distinguished man in, 


England has owed his ability to advance the public good to 
the fact that he did not have to waste any of his energies in 
efforts to keep his place. The final lesson to take to heart 
from this most excellent and entertaining volume is the 
story of the old New York merchant who used to say, ‘ Men 
generally get. in this world exactly what they wan/;’ that 
Is to say, WM they want enough to sacrifice for it present 
pleasure, convenience, or leisure. 





THE UNITARIAN SunDAy-ScHooL Society of Boston 
publishes a little book on ‘ The Citizen and the Neighbor,’ 
devoted to the rights and duties which men owe to each 
other as they live together in the State and in society. The 
author is the Rev. Charles F. Dole, and the object of the 
book is to prepare young people for a right exercise of their 
social and political duties. The purpose is a good one, and 
the design has been carried out with a fair degree of suc- 
cess. The twenty lessons are divided between the political, 
economical, social and international duties of the citizen and 
the State, while a thorough system of questions helps to 
develop each subject. The lessons are mere outlines, and 
they will need to be largely supplemented by the skill of an 
accomplished teacher, if they are to lead to any valuable re- 
sults. There is no doubt that every young person would be 
better prepared for the duties of the citizen by such a course 
of study as is here contemplated, but we doubt if such a 
meagre statement can be of much service in ordinary Sun- 
day-school teaching. 





THE ¢u guogue argument is no vindication, and the in- 
dignant Briton who imagines that his spiteful little book, 
* John Bull’s Neighbor in Her True Light’ (New York: R. 
A. Saalfield), is an answer to ‘ John Bull and his Island’ is 
the victim of a fallacy. Viewed even as a justifiable retort, 
the pamphlet is ineffective. Coarse taunts on the subject of 
Cre¢y and Waterloo, the Reign of Terror and the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, are but sorry weapons with which to 
encounter an antagonist so cunning of fence as Max O’ Rell. 
The latter at least possesses wit, method, literary style ; 
while ‘A Brutal Saxon’ writes a detestable jargon, and his 
book is achaos. Animated by the worst spirit, exhibiting 
the worst taste, the pamphlet produces so unfavorable an 
impression upon the reader that even its citations of fact 
are deprived of half their value owing to the atmosphere in 
which they are steeped. Some of the least pleasing traits 
of the English character—its insularity, narrowness, arro- 
gance—are reproduced in the author with a distortion that 
defies caricature. 





Recent Fiction. 
Tue AUTHOR or ‘FRANK FatrRLEGH’—Mr. Frank E. 
Smedley (Frariklin Square Library)—gives as his excuse for 
writing ninety-six tedious pages about the ‘ scrapes,’ practi- 
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cal jokes and underhand dissipation of youths placed with a 
private tutor, his desire to reveal to parents the ‘ mysteries’ of 
places they suppose to be superior to the public schools, and 
to prove to any young ‘ hopefuls’ whose parents do not take 
the warning and insist upon sending them to a place of such 
temptation, that if they try hard, great as the temptations 
are, they will be able to resist them. The writer who takes 
pains to relate to young people all the things they must not 
on any account think of doing,’ is a ‘ friend’ whose advice 
is of questionable value. The story is exceedingly dull. 





‘ SUWANEE RIVER TALES,’ by Sherwood Bonner (Roberts 
Bros.), is a collection of short stories that have already ap- 
peared in various periodicals and are well worthy of this . 
more permanent form. While Sherwood Bonner’s work 
was chiefly devoted to scenes with which she was most 
familiar, there is a wonderful versatility in her brief stories, 
and all are interesting. The dialect has the great merit of 
being easily readable and does not seem to be a less reliable 
rendering of Southern and ‘ darkey’ peculiarities for trust- 
ing less to eccentric spelling in giving the idea than to the 
quaint, poetic thought. The book is full of little, delicate, 
funny touches, like that of the old woman who said of pound- 
cake that ‘ de fust bite tasted as if all de stars had turned 
to cake an’ was a-meltin’ in my mouth!’ 





‘ BETWEEN THE HEATHER and the Northern Sea,’ by M. 
Linskill (Franklin Square Library), is a careful and refined 
story by one who knows more about books than about life, 
and who has used the form of a novel for giving much per- 
sonal theory about art and artists. There is a good deal of 
sentiment, and a great deal of quotation from Browning, 
Arnold, Morris and Rossetti ; but a really admirable thing 
in the story is the delineation of the artist-father whose life 
is made a picturesque and effective illustration of the 
pathos in the life of genuine workers whose work is never 
‘ available.’ 


The Excavations at Tanis Parva. 
To THE EpiTors or THE CRITIC: 

It is announced that the Egypt Exploration Fund will 
resume work at San el-Hagar within a tew weeks. It is to 
be hoped that its American representative will abandon the 
practice of calling Tanis Parva by the Scriptural name of 
Zoan. The Tanis of Herodotus and Diodorus had no con- 
nection whatever with the Zoan of the Psalmist and the 
Prophets, as the context plainly shows. It is true that 
Josephus and the Septuagint translate Zoan by Tanis, but 
Josephus expressly identifies that Tanis—* Tanis of Mizraim- 
Egypt’—with Memphis. (B. J., IV., 1x., 7.) Tanis of the 
Delta is ‘ a certain small town called Tanis ’ (B. J., V. x1., 8) 
near Heracleopolis--Parva. The Septuagint translators— 


_who, like Josephus and the Jews of the time of St. Jerome 


(A.D. 400), and of Benjamin of Tudela (A.D. 1200), put 
the land of Goshen in the Arsinoite and Heracleopolite 
nomes of Middle Egypt—could not foresee the confusion 
which has arisen in our own century by the common prac- 
tice of repeating the same name in different parts of the Nile 
Valley. Abulfeda gives but 24 towns, but in his introduc- 
tion he names Abvait (2), Heluan (2), Abvan (3), Damanhur 
(4) and Busir (4). So there were Heracleopolis Magna and 
Parva, Hermopolis (2), Aphuaditopolis (2), Diospolis (4), 
etc. Heliopolis Ra’messu, or On, meant as much or as 
little as Notre Dame, but there was but one On-Heliopolis- 
Mizraim-Zoan, just as there is but one Notre Dame de 
la Cité when the provincial appellation is omitted. 
New York, 14 Oct., 1884. Core WHITEHOUSE. 





Mark Twain in Bronze. 


Mr. Kart GERHARDT is a young American sculptor 
who went from Hartford to Paris to study his art at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, He returned not long ago and 
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modelled a portrait bust of Mr. S. L. Clemens, which has 
been cast in bronze in Philadelphia. Mark Twain’s friend 
and collaborator, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, has written 
of Mr. Gerhardt’s bust in the Hartford Courant as follows : 


The first requisite in this sort of work is the likeness. The 
work may be a fair likeness and very bad art, but it must first of 
all satisfy the desire for resemblance to the original. This bust 
of Mr. Clemens does that completely. It is exceedingly rare, 
even in the work of master artists, that this condition is so com- 
pletely complied with. And the resemblance is not the super- 
ficial one of the photograph. We have seen occasional fat, 
smooth busts which are not a grade above colored photographs 
as works of art. This is not of that sort ; it gives the character 
of the sitter, his peculiarities, and we may say the nature and 
the temperament of the man. But notice how this is effected. 
Not by petty and timid details. The material is handled with per- 
fect freedom and boldness—this is as apparent in the modelling 
of the hair and mustache as of the face. Everything is given 
in broad masses, full of strength and character—no pettiness 
here. We call attention to the manner in‘which the likeness is 
produced, because it is this that makes the bust a work of art, 
and lifts it into a field where it deserves the highest criticism. 
We are not attempting now any adequate criticism of it ; we are 
merely asking that it be considered as a work of art, for it 
seems to us more worthy of study than anything of the sort that 
has appeared here in a long time. It is simple in all its lines, 
but massive and solid in treatment, and it has a noble dignity 
and repose. We may not be able to separate our impression of 
ijt as a portrait from its effect simply as a work of art, but it 
seems to us to have very high merit, and a very unusual sort of 
excellence. It is worth studying. 





The Lounger 


A WEEK ago I expressed my unwillingness to believe that Mr. 
Whittier had ever said of Mrs. Gustafson’s ‘ Meg, a Pastoral,’ 
that it was excelled only by Milton’s ‘ Lycidas.’ ‘ Unless I hear 
it directly from the poet himself, I shall give him the benefit of 
the doubt,’ I said. Within a few days I have received a letter 
on another subject from Mr. Whittier, in which he says, inci- 
dentally : ‘ Mrs. Axel Gustafson, has written well in prose and 
verse. But her ‘ Meg, a Pastoral’ is a simple, unpretentious 
poem, which could by no possibility suggest comparison with 
Milton by myself or any one else. Her husband’s late publica- 
tion, an exhaustive and able study of the ‘ Drink Question,’ is a 
very valuable contribution to the literature of Temperance, and 
deserves a wide circulation.’ 





MANY paragraphs as misleading as that which Mr. Whittier 
has‘ thus courteously corrected are going the rounds of the press, 
It is well to head them off. They help no one ; for overpraise is 
always injudicious, and overpraise attributed to a person who 
never uttered it inflicts a double injury. Mrs. Gustafson and 
other sufferers should pray to be defended from their friends, 





THE LONDON Sfectator, reading in a book on America of ‘a 
very charming American lady,’ who, ‘ not feeling that she could 
eat much,’ one morning, ordered ‘some oatmeal mush, some 
tender loin-steak (szc), some fish-balls, some chicken hash, some 
corn bread, some griddle-cakes and maple-molasses, and some 
dry toast,’ observes that it would be interesting to know what 
she disposed of when her appetite was pretty good.’ It would, 
indeed. Perhaps I can enlighten the writer. ‘ When her appe- 
tite was pretty good,’ she probably added to the above list halt 
a dozen mutton-chops, four dozen oysters, a pound of hogshead 
cheese, two pounds of sausage and a dish of potatoes hashed in 
cream, washing down the more substantial of these viands with 
three pints of café au Jazt. And when her appetite was very 
good, she undoubtedly consumed, in addition to this moderate 
repast, a roast turkey, a Floridian alligator, a Sioux Indian, and 
—a British gull! So Zhe Sfectator’s reviewer had better give 
this ‘ very charming ’ lady a wide berth, if he should have the 
misfortune to meet her before breakfast on a cold day. 





I AM reminded by this naive exhibition of British gullibility 
of the remark of an English lady to an American visitor who 
happened to admire the richness of a bowl of cream. ‘Do you 
have cream in America?’ she asked. Another lady of the 
same type amused a young Englishman who had just returned 
from ‘the States’ by saying, interrogatively, ‘I suppose you 
don’t have ice in America ?’ and then adding, when he corrected 
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her, ‘ Oh, of course, you must get the Wenham Lake ice very good 
there.’ Which is quite on a par with the recent observation of 
a stay-at-home German to an American girl, to the effect that he 
supposed the Atlantic was frozen over every winter, to the entire 
suspension of steamship travel between Europe and America ! 





The Current, of Chicago, has adopted a cover which pleases 
the publisher of that sturdy torch-bearer of cultivation in the 
West. ‘The design,’ we are told, * is from the pencil of Robert 
Burns Wilson, the poet-artist of Kentucky.’ Its chief feature is 
the figure of a woman —‘ an eloquent idealization of most nobly 
distinctive attributes in the American Character.’ ‘She stands, 
leaning forward, beautiful, eager, welcoming—holding high in 
her upraised hand a chalice of water, her left hand clasping a 
wreath and suggestively falling to the fountain’s marge. Her 
drapery, while befitting the period of which she is the resplen- 
dent type, is a revealment of artistic possibilities, a remarkable 
accommodation of modern costume to the rules of classic sim- 
plicity. The whole attitude is one of glowing, gladsome life. 
. . . One cannot fail to see disclosed by the artist, in this bright 
ideal, vigorously American as it is, the very ultimate flower of 
that civilization which had its birth on the storied shores of 
classic Greece.’ No one but the poet who conceived and exe- 
cuted this ‘ ultimate flower’ of American art could have penned 
the transcendent description of its details from which the above 
is quoted. 





How has it happened that no one, so far as I have seen, in 
noticing that clever skit at the Shapira forgeries, ‘ He, She, It,’ 
has been struck by the fact that the name of the Pringge Minister, 
Krimsab, is an anagram of Bismark? I wouldn’t e noticed 
it myself, perhaps, if a learned friend hadn’t called my attention 
to it. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Baltimore Hera/d says that the real 
heroine of Whittier’s poem, ‘ Barbara Freitchie,’ was Mrs. Mary 
A. Quantrell, and that the Quantrell family have letters from Mr. 
Whittier acknowledging his mistake. Mr. Joseph Walker of 
Washington tells the story as follows : 


There was no window-sill and there was no old woman about it. 
Mrs. Mary A. Quantrell was at that time a woman of thirty-two, 
black-haired, and, though she did become my mother-in-law after- 
ward, I must say that she was very pretty..... On the day that Jack- 
son and his army passed through Frederick, she and her little daughter, 
Virgie Quantrell, who is now the wife of Mr. Perry Brown, at present 
an employé of the Government printing-office, were standing at the 
gate... . Virgie was waving a very small flag, such as children 
play with on patriotic days. Many of the rebel soldiers had called 
out, ‘ Throw down that flag!’ But the little girl kept waving it. Sud- 
denly, a lieutenant drew his sword and cut the staff in two, the flag 
falling to the ground. The little girl then took another small flag and 
waved it, and this in turn was cut from her hand. Then Mrs. Quan- 
trell displayed a larger flag and waved it in a conspicuous manner. | 
This she continued to do until Stonewall Jackson and his men had 
all marched past her house. She was not molested in the least. In 
fact, many of the officers and men treated her with marked.courtesy. 
Some of the officers raised their hats and said, ‘To you, madam ; not 
to your flag.’ 





Barry Cornwall on the Reading of Books. 
[From Zemple Bar.] 


Dear Mr. BENTLEY : I find, looking over some old records of the 
past, some remarks made by my husband on reading books. The 
paper was written for our old friend Mr. Brookfield, who wished to 
give a lecture on that subject. I believe he did not carry out this in- 
tention. The paper may perhaps interest a few old friends who still 
remember Barry Cornwall. No man ever loved books more intense- 
ly ; they were his solace and delight from youth to age, and cheered 
and made endurable a long and painful illness. Unable to speak to 
his living friends he turned to his dead ones. Yours, dear Mr. Bent- 
ley, very truly, ANNE BENSON PROCTER. 

19 ALBERT HALL MANSION, KENSINGTON GoRE, July 18, 1884. 





THE curiosity of the world is divided mainly between the 
thoughts and actions of men. The deeds which men do, and 
the words which they write (or say), have almost an equal influ- 
ence upon their age and posterity. We profit by a maxim or 
proverb full of wisdom, almost as much as by the example of a 
philosopher or a hero. It is necessary, therefore, to study both, 
At present we will confine ourselves to one only. This one, in- 
deed, has become of far greater importance than the other, since 
men’s deeds have been turned into words, by the ingenuity of 
historians and others. Half of the world, which at one time was 
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a huge sheet of unblotted foolscap, has now been converted into 
a tremendous book. Every leaf has been written upon ; some 
in fine and some in faint lines ; and a few, it must be confessed, 
in very perplexing characters. History, science, politics, poetry 
or fiction and morals, occupy all the inquiring heads in Christen- 
dom. Atone time knowledge was the property only of a few, 
who had to gather it with extreme labor. Now the road has 
been made tolerably easy. It is one, indeed, on which all of us 
may travel. The diffusion of letters—like the overflowing of the 
Nile—at first traversed only the neighboring regions—the homes 
of scholars and men of learning. In the course of time it spread 
over the middle levels of society. Then it rose higher, among 
warriors and nobles ; and finally it has penetrated deeper, fertil- 
izing the intellects of the artisan and the peasant. We learn be- 
cause we desire to learn, and the having learned begets the de- 
sire to teach. For every cultivated mind engenders thought, 
and becomes self-producing ; otherwise the world would be 
stagnant. Asit is each brings his little hoard to the great whole, 

and the mountain of knowledge is made up of a million parts. 
’ Thousands have contributed to this before us, and there will be 
thousands also will do the same after us. Let no one despise 
even his own contribution, however small, to the general heap. 
It elevates ourselves, and helps others to creep toward that sum- 
mit, which no one will ever be able entirely to ascend. But let 
us do our best. What we wish to do must be done by a division 
of labor, for no one person can do everything. Even these pres- 
ent observations (however humble) are an attempt after a fashion 
to do something rather than remain idle. 

Do not forget that there are millions of things to be seen and 
discussed ; and be satisfied that everything may be seen trom a 
different point of view. It is true that in whatever way you look 
at asphere it is always round. Yet it has different aspects. No 
one side is exactly like another. The color, the shade, the marks 
or veins of each has its peculiar character. The views may also 
be taken from several distances. You sometimes see in a picture 
a man whose height is a yard, and sometimes only aninch. Yet 
both are true, because the artists have taken their sketches from 
different distances. The senses and powers of all men differ 
from each other, and these prompt them always to do something 
new. One man finds a stone, which another cuts, and a third 
polishes until it dazzles the sense. One brings a seed, produc- 
ing apparently a mean flower; but another transplants it into 
better mould, while a third marries to a congenial blossom, and 
lo ! comes forth a radiant wonder such as summer has never be- 
held. Again, nothing should be despised by a person desirous 
of knowledge. There is nothing, however minute, which does 
not deserve attention, for observe, scarcely any object, however 
simple, consists of one indivisible substance. The human bod 
is made up, as anatomists will tell you, of many parts. Eac 
has its design and use; and to these must be superadded the 
senses, and the intellect, which no one has hitherto been able to 
explain. The sea is made up of countless water-drops, the shore 
of countless sands. Nay, even a single drop of water, or an in- 
sect’s egg (smaller than any water-drop), contains thousands of 
inhabitants, each capable of receiving and enjoying life, of pos- 
sessing a mind (which we call instinct), and each like ourselves 
subject to the common law of Death. All this and far more you 
will learn from books, upon which we are now to converse. 

* * * * * * * 

There is perhaps no greater wonder than a book. By the help 
of little figures or marks placed tpon reeds, or skins, or some 
other available material, men have been able to transmit their 
thoughts through thousands of years. The names and shapes of 
things, the deeds and sorrows that have occurred as far back as 
the time of Adam, have been made known tous. Even those 
abstract and invisible thoughts, which have no shape or sub- 
stance, but which nevertheless inspired the writer, and have 
since inspired others, are all put down in little letters or figures, 
and made eternal. The songs of David—the sublime grievings 
of Job—the speculations of Plato—the visions of Homer, have by 
these means been handed down faithfully for many centuries, 
and distributed among mankind. If there were no books, our 
knowledge would be almost confined to the limit of sight and 
hearing. All that we could not see or hear, in action, would be 
to us—like the inhabitants (if there be any) of the planet Saturn 
—a mere matter of idle conjecture. To read, mark, learn and 
- inwardly digest a// the thoughts and learning of others is evi- 

dently impossible. It is beyond the compass of any intellect. 
But we may gather a portion of this knowledge, and the object 
is to know how to begin this humbler task, and how to proceed 
for the purpose. We must not read to waste. We must be 
moderate if we wish to gain much. The bee does not overload 
himself with the nectar of flowers, but takes what he can carry 
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away. We must select also, and see that the quality of what we 
take be good. We should read, not merely that we may make 
money, not to sharpen our intellect, but to enlarge it. We 
should read in order to know and feel what is good, and what is 
evil, and to do what is good and useful. Are we ambitious ? let 
us learn humility. Are we avaricious? let us learn content, 
When a man can truly say to himself, ‘ My mind to me a king- 
dom is,’ a kingdom of which he is the absolute ruler, there is no 
king beyond him. 

And now I propose to offer a few observations on the mode of 
reading books ; #.¢., to show how books may be read with profit. 
I do not pretend to exhaust the subject, but simply to state what 
I myself have found to be useful. Every man — something 
from his own experience. During his periods of study, he must 
have noted the times when he derived advantage, and when he 
did not succeed in reaping any. His gain and loss on these oc- 
casions, properly pointed out, cannot fail I think to be of use to 
others. Without some counsel, a man at first reads to waste—he 
reads much that becomes of little value. Were I to collect the 
opinions of others, I should probably place before you brilliant 
sentences, imposing maxims. But as | have not found all in- 
structions easy to follow, or profitable in the result, I shall, by 
taking everything from my own experience, from my own point 
of view, show, among things that may be questionable, things 
that are at least stamped with my own convictions. 

Let us first consider the temper in which we ought to com- 
mence our studies. We should come to our studies, then, with 
a clear, unprejudiced mind, with a resolution to persevere, until 
we fully understand our author; to read him, in short, with 
candor and industry. It is indispensable that we should strive 
to discover the truth or beauty of a book, rather than its errors. 
We should begin with a trusting, rather than with a carping spirit. 
The taults generally float upon the surface, and may easily be 
discovered. But the truths lie deeper, and must be sought for. 
The latter will strengthen and fertilize the mind of the reader. 
The discovery of the former will only feed his self-conceit. A 
boy who has been a year in geography, may know that Bohemia 
is not on the sea-coast. But it requires that a man should have 
a fine mind and a cultivated intellect to appreciate the vernal 
beauties that lie scattered about in Shakspeare’s pastoral of 
‘The Winter's Tale.’ If you should not understand the precise 
meaning of an author of repute, or fail to appreciate him at his 
current value (for humor, or style, etc.), don’t rely on your first 
impression, but try again, at a future time. Do not complain 
that the author has not done what he has not professed to do, or 
that he has not come up to a model at which he has not aimed. 
Give him credit for what he 4as done, apart from all other con- 
siderations. Hazlitt said, ‘Mr. B—— criticises Mrs. Siddons, 
and says that she is nota philosopher.’ The answer is, * She 
does not pretend to be a philosopher ; all that she attempts is to 
be a great actress,—and zm thz's she succeeds.’ 

Always consider the character or quality of a book. If it bea 
history, do not look for wit. If it be a book of jests, do not look 
for a moral discourse. There are indeed sometimes sparks of 
wit in a history, and sometimes a moral in a joke, but these are 
occasional only, and do not form the staple of the book, on 
which alone the author is strictly amenable to critical judgment. 
Then in reading a book, remember that almost every author writes 
on the presumption that the reader knows something of the his- 
tory or science, politics, or other subject on which he treats. 
Without this presumption, all books would be flat and tedious, 
There would be no style, no clearness or rapidity of narration, 
were the author to stop at every sentence to explain what he has 
a right to suppose that nineteen out of every twenty readers 
know. There would be no incentive or stimulus for the reAder. 
The mere use of words and phrases which are not in every-day 
use, the adoption of new combinations, forces the reader to 
think, and induces him to ascertain and verify meanings, which 
he would otherwise idly take upon trust, and never remember 
afterward. Sometimes, in compound words or complicated sen- 
tences, it is useful to analyze and take them to pieces, and exam- 
ine the parts separately. It is a good practice, especially in 
books which profess to deal with science, or to encounter difficult 
problems. It tends to prove them and render them intelligible. 
At first, you should treasure up facts, as so many items of 
knowledge. After a time you will select from them. A fact to 
be useful must be suggestive; otherwise it is no better than a 
tissue of words. There are many facts as barren as the sands 
on the sea-shore. These you will discover in the course of time. 


Some persons are for reason only—or rather for books which 
proceed upon calculation and reasoning. But reasoning deals 
with only one faculty of the mind, and we should not confine 
he most famous works, those which have 


ourselves to one. 
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lasted “~~ than others, are not works proceeding merely trom 
reason. The Bible, Homer, Shakspeare’s works, proceeded 
from other influences. 

Besides facts, besides reasoning, there will probably appear 
the opinions of the author. Read and consider these also. If 
the book be the product of a great writer, observe the style care- 
fully. For a good style is not a mere grace in writing. It con- 
sists of words which hae the best meanings, and more meaning 
(z.¢., truer, deeper meaning) than words that are placed in a 
dull, and poorly written book. There is no style worth the name 
which does not involve new ideas. It is, in fact, this accession 
of new thoughts which constitutes the merit of any'style in writ- 
ing. We always read with a view to profit—of some kind or 
other ; to obtain information, to determine an opinion, or for 
amusement, which is profit in another shape. This being the 
case, never read when the mind is listless, nor when you are dis- 
posed to beidle. This is frequently the case when the body only 
is fatigued. Above all, never read when the mind has been 
fatigued by exertion. For the mind can no more endure too 
much than the body. After a certain quantity of labor, it fails 
either to distinguish, perceive, or to remember very distinctly. 
Persistence, in such case, damages and effaces much of what has 
been read when the mind was fresh and impressible ; the judg- 
ment becomes dull and fails to act. At such times it is better to 
let the memory or the fancy have its will and stray elsewhere ; 
better still to repose altogether until you attain new strength. 
The bad consequence of ‘all work and no play’ has been en- 
shrined in a proverb. 

Do not content yourself, as I have said, with mere facts and 
books of science. Read also works of imagination, in prose and 
ps They will enliven your mind, and enrich it also. All 

nowledge does not consist in amassing information to trade 
with in tuture life, to serve you in your ordinary dealings in a 
trade or a profession. There are vast treasures besides, which 
stimulate and raise and educate the intellect, much that enables 
you to judge of men and things in general, of words and actions, 
and motives, in a wider scope. Believe me, there is often hid in 
a poet’s verse a deeper moral than in a bulky sermon. No trea- 
tise or essay, on politics or history or anene, or on any branch 
of science which I have ever read, contains as much wisdom as a 
lay of Shakspeare. Do not shut out any author of merit. To 
imit yourself always to certain books or subjects is to blind 
yourself wilfully to all the wonders that lie beyond them, Al- 
ways read the preface to a book. It places you on vantage 
ground, and enables you to survey more completely the book 
itself. You frequently also discover the character of the author 
from the preface. You see his aims, perhaps his prejudices, 
You see the point of view from which he takes his pictures, the 
rocks and impediments which he himself beholds, and you steer 
accordingly. 

Sometimes an author has a merit intermixed with obvious de- 
fects. His style may be absolute or indifferent, while his rea- 
soning may be good and his thoughts original. In such case, 
meditate on the valuable matter which he brings before you, and 
forget the rest.. Understand every word you read ; if possible 
every allusion of the author ; if practicable while you are read- 
ing ; if not, make search and inquiry as soon as may be after- 
ward. Have a dictionary near you when you read, and when 
you read a book of travels, always read with a map of the coun- 
try athand. It enables you to follow the author correctly ; and 
it imprints the facts upon your mind. Without a map, the in- 
formation is vague and the impression transitory. So also if you 
read on any subject capable of illustration, for the object of 
teaching is not to teach words but things. Therefore, have the 
object or a printed representation of it by you. IE£ it be of the 
manufacture or ornamenting of china, for instance, have a vase 
or other figure, as the case may require. If you read of natural 
history, prints of birds or animals will materially help you to 
retain in your memory what you may read concerning them. 
The memory retains better what is impressed on two senses than 
onone. Books relating to a science or a profession should be 
studied carefully. But the quantity of study in each day should 
+A uameaa Do not overburden your mind with too much 
abor. 

After having read as much as your mind will easily retain, 


sum up what you have read—endeavor to place in view the por- © 


tion or subject that has formed your morning’s study ; and then 
reckon up (as you would reckon up a sum) the facts or items of 
knowledge that you have gained. If any of these should not be 
distinctly impressed on your mind, turn back to that which is 
imperfectly remembered and freshen your memory. It generally 
happens that the amount of three or four hours’ reading may be 
uced to and concentrated in half a dozen propositions, These 
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are your gains—these are the facts or opinions that you have ac- 
quired. You may pty cr the truth of them hereafter. The 
next day revert to your last reading, and try if what you ob- 
tained yesterday still remain as so many precise facts in your 

mind. Although I think that one’s general reading should ex- 

tend over many subjects, yet for serious s¢udy we should confine 

ourselves to some branch of literature or science. Otherwise the 

mind becomes confused and enfeebled, and the thoughts, dissi- 

pated on many things, will settle profitably on none. A man, 

whose duration of life is limited and whose powers are limited 

also, should not aim at all things, but should content himself 

with a few. By such means he may master one and become 

tolerably familiar perhaps with two or three arts or sciences, 

He may indeed even make valuable contributions to them. 

Without this economy of labor he cannot produce any complete 

work, nor can he exhaust any subject. 

History in general is the story of crimes and conquests. It 
does not concern itself with peaceful heroes or silent blessings. 
It deals little with discoveries—little with the progress of litera- 
ture or science. It seldom descends to individuals unless they 
be possessed of rank or power. Dante, Shakspeare, Newton, 
are rarely mentioned in history, and then only in a cursory way. 
It has, however, this advantage, that you may extract profit from 
the bad as well as from the good characters. Some people exist 
for examples and others for warnings. It is the commonest of’ 
morals that you are to imitate the one and avoid the other. It is 
necessary to recollect not only dates and names, not only events, 
but to examine also their significance and import on later times, 
You must draw inferences from them in order to comprehend 
their value. Look at the French Revolution. The scholar will 
recollect what a state of things existed before it. The most un- 
just privileges were possessed by the nobles, the clergy and the 

igher classes. These persons enjoyed almost exclusively the 
fruits of the abundant earth. The people were oppressed and 
without rights. They were stung into rebellion by a va series 
of abuses, which finally became no longer endurable. The peo- 
ple themselves were equally unjust and cruel in their turn, 
Horrible cruelties were exercised during the Reign of Terror. 
There arose a confusion of religions, discordant policies, every 
species of passion and policy came into power by turn, until at 
last they were finally subdued by a great military genius, who 
commenced a new. domination, not very different from the old 
against which they had rebelled formerly. 

All this from general history. But would the inquiring reader 
enrich his meet further, let him read and lay to his soul the 
thousand instances of individual heroism and devotion, which 
made the time illustrious as well as disgraceful ; the good which 
was seen on both sides, Royalist as well as Republican. What 
courage, what generosity, what tenderness, what fidelity, what 
self-sacrifice shone out in those terrible and stormy days! 
Again, what a world of knowledge may be gathered by meditat- 
ing on the lives of remarkable men! Their thoughts and ac- 
tions, their birth and growth and fulfilment, all the chances and 
accidents of their course, are pregnant with more than ordinary 
meaning. As their stature is beyond their fellows, so are their 
lives transcendent in value, abundant in their depths, fertile in 
the shallowest places. A distinguished writer has said, that the 
history of a great man is the history of the time he lived in. 
Now, although the humors of dominating persons have fre- 
quently contributed to certain results, yet the character of a peo- 
ple, their bravery or industry, their patience or other qualities, 
and the growing intelligence of the times they lived in, have 
generally, I think, determined the result. Then what lessons are 
taught by the common records of every day! Look at the love 
of parents,—the endurances of married women,—the crimes and 
heroism, the frauds and follies of men—the Bankrupt and In- 
solvent Courts,—the accidents and offences set forth in news- 
papers,—the news from distant lands,—the tyrannies and cruel- 
ties and revolts in foreign countries,—the privations and perse- 
verance of travellers,—the frightful agonies of the castaway,— 
the recoveries from shipwreck,—all that people think and do and 
suffer at all times. Not one of these facts should lie barren in 
the mind. They should be dwelt upon ; they should be planted 
in the memory, and produce a new thought, a new growth, In , 
the course of time some of them may become events in history, 
and may be taught as lessons for the times to come. 

In the course of reading, a variety of subjects will occur to the 
mind of any one who tries to look at a subject on all sides. We 
read, tor instance, of a man’s children inheriting funds or money, 
and we think at first only how lucky he is. But reflect! What 
a fine effect of social polity it is, which enables a man who has 
toiled during his life to bequeath at his death to those who were 
dear to him, those probably for whom alone he has toiled, all the 
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results of his labor. Although he must go from this world into 
the next as naked as he was born, he can—by means of a will or 
social agreement—give that which he cannot take with him to 
persons whom of all the world he loved the best. When we 
abuse and deride the law, let us recollect that it is an aggregate 
of many intellects, a body of polity dealing with the most difficult 
subjects, and formed for the benefit of all. 





Old Teutonic Life in Beowulf. 


[From an article by Prof. J. A. Harrison, in The Overland Monthly.} 

THE old English poem of Beowulf, on which the ensuing study 
is based, is found in a single parchment manuscript of the Cot- 
tonian Library of the British Museum, signed Vitellius A. XV. 
The manuscript consists of different parts, of different ages, and 
contains, besides this poem, the tragment of the old-English 
poem of Judith, the Epistle of Alexander to Aristotle, the De- 
scriptio Fabulosa Orientis, the Legend of St. Christopher, the 
dialogues of Saturn and Solomon (both old-English and Latin), 
the Pseudo-gospel of Nicodemus, certain translations attributed 
to King Alfred, a census report of the cities, parishes, and sol- 
diers of England, and several important essays on the capture of 
Calais by Edward the Third, and on the martyrs. 

The date of the manuscript of Beowulf is believed to fall 
within the tenth century. Kemble thought that he discovered 
two distinct hands in its preparation, viz. : from the opening line 
to line 1940, and trom 1940 to the end. 

Unfortunately, the parchment or parchment-cluster in which 
the poem is found was greatly injured by a fire in 1731, so that 
portions of it are almost illegible, or at least very friable and 
difficult to read. Two copies of it, however, were fortunately 
made by the Dane Thorkelin, one in 1786 and the other later, 
before the bad places in it had become irreparably bad ; hence, 
scholars have been able, by a patient and careful comparison of 
the original with the copies, to restore, at least conjecturally, 
many of the original readings, and rescue from oblivion one of 
the most important monuments we have of old-English genius 
and life. Whatever may be the character of the life mirrored in 
the poem—whether English, Scandinavian, or general Teutonic, 
or, as some would have it, all three—the poem has seemed worthy 
of study from the culturgeschichtlich point of view, as afford- 
ing us interesting data for a reconstruction of our ancestral con- 
ditions.* Though for the purposes of this essay it seemed best 
to call the paper a study of the old Zeu/onic life in Beowulf, the 
life depicted is sufficiently akin to what we know of old-English 
life to give us a sort of feeling that we are dealing with a national 
possession, that we have an ownership in this drama of antique 
prowess, that its thrilling breath and its terse talk are forerun- 
ners of what we find later so abundantly in poetry peculiarly 
English ; and the fact that this ancient work of truth and imag- 
ination, of myth and of historic event, is clothed not in a ‘ cor- 
rumpu lengage,’ as the twelfth century translator of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth calls the language of Britain, but has found its ‘ riche 
sepulture,’ as Chaucer calls it, in the purest poetic Saxon of 
Wessex ; the fact, I say, that we are dealing, linguistically at 
least, with a great vernacular poem (whether translation or not 
let the linguists decide) gives an additional emphasis to the re- 
search as of value to the purely English-student of ancient times, 
and may help us to build up for ourselves some conception of 
what those times were. Highly poetic though the texture of its 
Saxon be, it is one with the simple Saxon of Wolfstan and the 
limpid talk of Aelfric.+ 

The main incidents of the epic are as follows: The poem 
opens with a few verses in praise of the Danish Kings, ey 
Scild, the son of Sceaf. His death is related, and his descend- 
ants briefly traced down to Hrothgar. Hrothgar, elated with 
his prosperity and success in war, builds a magnificent hall, 
which he calls Heorot. In this hall Hrothgar and his retainers 
live in joy and festivity, until a malignant fiend called Grendel, 
jealous of their happiness, carries off by night thirty of Hroth- 
gar’s men, and devours them in his moorland retreat. These 
ravages go on for twelve years. Beowulf, a Thane of Hygelac, 
King of the Goths, hearing of Hrothgar’s calamities, sails from 
Sweden with fourteen warriors to help him. They reach the 
Danish Coast in safety, and, after an animated parley with 
Hrothgar’s coast guard, who at first takes them for pirates, they 





* It is certain that we have in Beowulf a poem composed before the Teutonic con- 
uest of Britain. The localities are purely Continental. The scenery is laid among 
the Goths of Sweden and the Danes. In the episodes the Swedes, Frisians, and other 
Continental tribes a 1, while there is no mention of Jutland or the adjoining coun- 
ay m9 nations.—H. Sweet, in Hazlett’s Warton’s History of English Poetry, Vol. 
+> 1872. 
+ L. A. Napier’s Wolfstan, Gdttingen, 1883. 
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are allowed to proceed to the royal hall, where they are well re- 
ceived by Hrothgar. A banquet ensues, during which Beowulf 
is taunted by the envious Hunferhth about his swimming match 
with Breca, King of the Brondings. Beowulf gives the true ac- 
count of the contest and silences Hunferhth. At nightfall the 
King departs, leaving Beowulf in charge ef the hall. Grendel 
soon rushes in, seizes and devours one of Beowulf’s companions, 
is attacked by Beowulf, and after losing an arm, which is torn 
off by Beowulf, escapes to the fens, The joy of Hrothgar and 
the Danes, and their festivities are described, various episodes 
are introduced, and Beowulf and his companions receive splen- 
did gifts. The next night Grendel’s mother revenges her son 
by carrying off Aeschere, the friend and councillor of Hrothgar, 
during the absence of Beowulf. Hrothgar appeals to Beowulf 
for vengeance, and describes the haunts of Grendel and his 
mother. They all proceed thither ; the scenery of the lake and 
the monsters that dwell in it are described. Beowulf plunges 
into the water, and attacks Grendel's mother in her dwelling 
at the bottom of the lake. He at length overcomes her and cuts 
off her head, together with that of Grendel, and brings the heads 
to Hrothgar. He then takes leave ot Hrothgar, sails back to 
Sweden, and relates his adventures to Hygelac. Here the first 
half of the poem ends. 

The second begins with the accession of Beowult to the throne 
after the fall of Hygelac and his son Heardred. He rules pros- 
perously for fifty years, till a dragon, brooding over a hidden 
treasure, begins to ravage the country, and destroys Beowulf's 
palace with fire. Beowulf sets out in quest of its hiding-place 
with twelve men. Having a presentiment of his approaching 
end, he pauses and recalls to mind his past life and exploits. 
He then takes leave of his followers one by one, and advances 
alone to attack the dragon. Unable from the heat to enter the 
cavern, he shouts aloud, and the dragon comes forth. The 
dragon’s scaly hide is proof against Beowulf’s sword, and he is 
reduced to great straits, when Wiglaf, one of his followers, ad- 
vances tohelphim. Wiglaf's shield is consumed by the dragon’s 
fiery breath, and he is compelled to seek shelter under Beowulf's 
shield of iron. Beowulf’s sword snaps asunder, and he is seized 
by the dragon. Wiglaf stabs the dragon from underneath, and 
Beowulf cuts it in two with his dagger. Feeling that his end is 
near, he bids: Wiglaf bring out the treasures from the cavern, 
that he may see them before he dies, Wiglaf enters the dragon’s 
den, which is described, returns to Beowulf, and receives his 
last commands. Beowulf dies, and Wiglaf bitterly reproaches 
his companions for their cowardice. The disastrous conse- 
quences of Beowulf’s death are then foretold, and the poem ends 
with his funeral.* 

The poem of Beowulf is the most valuable document for the 
study of early Teutonic social history, w document pour servir , 
and its age, the primitiveness of the life depicted, the length of 
the poem—some 3000 lines—all favor a method of spoliation 
which may be put in practice in this paper—a_spoliation of de- 
tails relating to old Teutonic life, through which we may re- 
construct for ourselves a partial picture of that ancient life, and 
along with it a picture of the life of our own immediate ances- 
tors. In seeing exactly what the hero Beowulf saw, in trying to 
reconstruet for ourselves the life and landscape that surrounded 
him in the sixth century of our era (for one of the incidents in it 
has been traced to the year 511), we shall be getting a glimpse 
into the origins of our race, none the less objective because these 
origins are so far away. E 

Our space is necessarily so limited that much of what might 
be said about the internal contents of this poem, on the religious 
and political sides, will have to be omitted, and the paper will 
deal almost exclusively with externals. There is much, too, that 
must be left unsaid about the folklore of the poem, the sports and 
pastimes depicted in it, the social customs, the germs of com- 
monwealth life just beginning to spring up in that early society 
as here revealed. Perhaps, however, there may be an opportu- 
nity hereafter of returning to these matters. 

The epic of Beowulf is a sort of poetic Germania: an uncon- 
scious poetic treatise on the customs and habits of the early 
Germans at once confirmatory of and supplementary to Tacitus. 
The attitude of the epic artist is a naive, an unconscious attitude ; 
and he is one with the life he depicts. Whether he be a single 
artist or whether the workmanship of the poem is that of an epic 
group, we cannot discuss herve ; the attitude is the same, the 
naive unconsciousness of which we have spoken is there all the 
same, and it is unmistakable. The life, the varied woof of the 
poem, is so percrncg ht pa so familiar, that it repels while it at- 
tracts ; it is ours, and yet it is not. We have great masses of 


* Hazlett’s Warton, Vol. II., p. 9. 
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life in the concrete before us, en loc. We are startled by its 
‘sensuous explicitness,’ its direct and fervid quality, which, far 
from having hardened into mere formule, is still in a state of 
i and fermentation. Though we say that Beowulf has no 

escendants, and, so far as we know, no ancestry ; though the 
whole —— epic stands béfore us complete, so tar as we know, 
in the eighth or ninth century, a perfect excerpt from a wide life 
which in acertain sense has closed forever in it ; we have but to 
look for an instant into ourselves, into our general Teutonic con- 
sciousness, and there we see its lineal descendants, the ideas 
which informed and moulded it. All things are in twilight, to 
be sure ; but it is a dawn, not a dusk—it is the beginning of our 
Teutonic life, that we see pushing out vigorous germs, and strid- 
ing toward the light with unmistakable emphasis. 

It will be necessary to qualify much of what our greatest 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, Professor March, in a recent essay,* says 
about the atmosphere, the constituents of the poem; for he 
makes it out a sheet of colorless protoplasm, a sort of dumb 
show, in which nothing sings or rings save an item or two which 
he enumerates. Here, of course, the ‘ personal equation’ must 
be tolerantly considered ; each sees what he has eyes to see, and 
hears what he has ears to hear. The effect produced on the 
writer by the poem is not that of a soundiess pantomime, but 
that of intense, continuous noise, The epic opens with an inter- 
jection ; it ends with a dirge. The opening interjection, however, 
does not spoil the mystery, beauty, and tranquillity of the intro- 
ductory canto. This canto whispers rather than sings—it is full 
of soft, preluding chords, of mystic hints, of ancient folklore, of 
faint dynastic traditions that lie at the door of the poem, far-off 
echoes of things probably once true ; vox et preterea guiddam ; 
and the echoes chase one another round and round as in a whis- 
pering gallery. The story of Scild and Sceaf, to which I refer 
(Canto 1), rises in adumbration, an exhaling breath that takes 
momentary form and then vanishes. In so far a8 it is a hint of 
what is to come, this opening of the poem—its andante—is viv- 
idly picturesque, and the story it gives has been well compared 
to the story of Hiawatha, of Kalewala, and of Arthur. It has 
not been noted, however, that the poem begins: and ends with 
the two ancient Germanic methods of doing away with or bury- 
ing the eminent dead The body of Scild is placed in a death- 
barge, a mass of jewels trembling on his bosom, a golden banner 
floating over his head, and costly arms enveloping his limbs ; he 
is committed to the waves and wafted away as in a mysterious 
gondola, into an unknown sea—into an unknown land. Asa 
matter of fact, we are told that the mighty Alaric, King of the 
Visigoths, when he died on the shores ot the Mediterranean, was 
actually thus buried. In the Edda, Sinnfidtli,¢ the son of Sig- 
mund, after he has drunk the horn of poisoned ale, dies and is 
placed ina ship. He is received by Odin, who pushes out from 
the land and vanishes with the strange burden. So Balder, that 
Eddic’ incarnation of sunshine and loveliness, is slain by the 
mistletoe twig, and is placed by his brother gods in his ship, 
Hringhorni. The ship will not stir; thereupon, the giantess, 
Hyrrokin, is summoned ; she pushes it off into the deep, while 
fire flashes from it-and the earth trembles ; and thus the pagan 
god of beauty passes in a mysterious ship-chariot of fire, with 
the hammer of Thor and the ring of Odin, out into the unknown. 

It was an immemorial superstition that the dead must pass 
over a Sea or over a Stream into the land of the living. Kudrun 
(Krimhilt) lays Atli’s body in a waxen shroud, places it in a 
painted sarcophagus, and commits it to the fateful waters. Swed- 
ish legend tells us of a golden vessel that Odin uses to ferry 
the fallen heroes from Bravall to Walhalla. German legend is 
full of ministering spirits that act as ferry-folk, ghostly psycho- 
pompoz, while men are asleep, while shiploads of dead were 
buried together in their ship, as in the case of the men of King 
Hakon the Good, of Norway. 

The other method of providing for the dead is that of burning, 
and is described in two very fine passages of Beowulf; the de- 
scription of the funeral pyre of Beowulf himself, and the fiery 
burial of the sons and brother of Hildeburh.|| Songs are sung a- 
round the burning relics of Beowulf. There is something awiul 
in the light of a burning ship—the funeral ship was sometimes 
set on fire—laden with the jewelled figure of the great chieftain, 
whose ashes sink into the silent sea and pass from out of our 
sight forever. . 





* Transactions of American Philological Association for 1882. 
+ Liining Edda, 345; Liining, 65. ’ 

Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, 479, 483. 

Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, 496. 

Whitesark, Ragaar Lodbrok’s son, is burnt on a pyre of human skulls. (Wein- 
hold, Altnordisches Leben, 482.) Brynhilda lies in state en a chariot covered with a 
tent, whence her spirit is borne in flames to the underworld. One of the German 
ime ~ ~ Great Bear is Wain of Hell, which points to a heathen custom of bury- 
ing the dead. 
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To make an examination of this kind worth the trouble, how- 
ever, it must be systematic, and it must be carried out with 
something like precision. We do not wish to lose ourselves in a 
mass of details confused and indiscriminate, but to construct for 
ourselves some picture of the prehistoric life of our race, as gath- 
ered trom one of its earliest and most striking products. The 
words which clothe the ideas of the poem of Beowulf contain an 
abundant intimation of that life, and we have but to sift and sin- 
gle out in order to arrive at a tolerably just estimate of what it 
knew, felt, and saw. A glance, wars: Eg at the externals of 
this life, the physical envelope in which it lies, the landscape 
that lies about it; and this will be -followed by an effort, if we 
have space, to sound the poem for the itemized internal life it 
contains, the economy of the old Teutonic scheme of existence 
as here revealed, the phenomena of social, domestic, and politi- 
cal life plainly appearing through the poem. To be sure, this 
sort of viewing is like looking through the larger end of a spy- 
glass ; all things look exceedingly remote and diminished in 
scale ; but each thing is distinct in itself, and each has its place 
in the disk. 

Let us look for a moment at the landscape of the poem—the 
configuration of earth and sky, and ‘orient’ ourselves in this 
singular world. The sea gleams through every line of the —_ 
—that gray, gleaming sea of the North, that has the glint of opal 
and the hardness of steel. It runs in through every canto, and 
throws its hard shimmer in your face as you read between the 
lines. The feeling of freedom, of health, of opulent respiration, 
which it gives is delightful ; you feel that the sea was an essen- 
tial part of old Germanic life, and that a great poet—the author 
or authors of Beowulf—discovered it twelve hundred years before 
Heine, hanging over this same prismatic green-gray sea, wrote 
his great North-Sea cycle of poems about it, and was supposed 
to have discovered the sea for the modern Germans. The refer- 
ences made to it in the poem are innumerable. The favorite 
epithet for it is the ‘ broad sea’ (507).* The word ‘sea’ is a 
descriptive epithet, too, of many compounds : ‘ sea-boat,’ ‘ sea- 
king,’ ‘sea-beast,’ ‘sea-drake,’ ‘sea-goer,’ for vessel ; ‘ sea- 
broad,’ ‘sea-bottom,’ ‘sea-offering,’ ‘sea-road,’ ‘sea-pacer,’ 
*‘sea-main,’ ‘ sea-weary ’ (which contains in it a hint of sea-sick- 
ness, and is so familiar an epithet, in the term of wasser-miide, 
in the old German poem of Kudrun), ‘sea-warrior,’ * field,’ 
‘wall,’ ‘ wood,’ ‘surge.’ Then we have the streaming sea, 
flood, ocean, mere, hurried by ourrents and broken like shivered 
glass into a thousand white-caps. It is called the ‘ brim ’-stream, 
the ‘eagor’-stream, the ‘ mountain ’- or ‘lake ’-stream. Many 
of the metaphors applied to it are very picturesque ; the ‘ pat 
of swans,’ the ‘ helm of the waves,’ the ‘ road of the whales,’ the 
‘ gannet’s bath ;’ some of them sinking their roots into ancient 
personifications, into remote mythologies, into folklore full of 
quaint or twisted conceits, or odd points of view. 

Two ot the dragons that Beowulf fights and overcomes are 
sea-dragons that have a varied kin in the nicors and nixies, the 
strange seal-like, half human things that dip out of the poem here 
and there, and haunt the rivers and romances of old and new 
Germany. Beowulf, as he dives in the sea in search of Grendel’s 
mother, is assaulted in the wan, lacklustre depths by more than 
one of these savage creatures. 

The flash of water is seen everywhere. There are fens, 
morasses, dragon-pools, haunted woodland streams ; the water 
burns with an infernal light when Grendel’s mother sinks into it. 
There are misty slopes wet with the humidity of the sea—tarns 
of haunted water that affright the stags. This water is, at times, 
said to be bound with chains of ice, fettered with ropes twisted 
out of the frozen spray, bleak and colorless with the rigor of 
winter—an expanse of gray marble, out of which every hue, 
every hint, of generous warmth has been drained. 

The author} delights in describing the plunge of these dim 
and whelming seas—how they roll in livid surges, or turn up 
their ‘fallow’ flanks to the wet sun, or lie locked in ice as ina 
frozen corselet, or are whipped by the bitter winds, a greedy, 
triumphant element, especially in this neighborhood of the Baltic 

eninsulas, as we know not only from modern experience, but 

rom Tacitus, from Ptolemy, from Strabo, and from others, who 

all describe the vast inundations that ravaged this whole, low. 
lying, oozing peninsula and coast of Friesland, Jutland, and 
Denmark. 

The only two seasons known in the poem are winter and sum- 
mer—the one bitter, roaring, full of blinding hail and.snow; a 
spectral season that nips and freezes and drives the green away, 
and shuts the luxuriance of the earth, its aptitudes and fertilities, 





* The references are to the Author's ed. 
+ For convenience we shall be obliged te 


Ginn, Heath & Co., 1883.) 
lopt this form of speech. 
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its blossoms and fruits, deep in the heart of the soil ; the other, 
summer—quick, brief, brilliant, rioting in glad light, charged 
with spreading germs and germinating existences, a sprouting 
wonder-world of ‘ leaves ae limbs.’ We find that our Teutonic 
ancestors counted by winters —fifty winters, etc.—as we gather 
from ten passages in this poem. Summer is not mentioned at all 
by name, though its harmonious influences, its vivid light, its 
loosening and quickening craft, its loving charm, suffuse many 
lines, often in contrast with winter. No moon, star, or constel- 
lation ‘frets’ these dripping heaven-vaults with ‘ golden fire,’ 
like the vaulted skies of Shakspeare ; only the sun is mentioned, 
the ‘ world candle,’ the ‘ candle of the firmament’ (recalling an- 
other Shakspearean image), the great wan, waxen taper hanging 
on heaven’s slope as a light to men in this dark world. It is 
mentioned but three times by name, and the single mention of 
the moon is very id an assertion that it was aesdion with the sun 
to be a light to the ‘ dwellers on earth.’ The shadow of falling 
rain, the gloom of gathering night, the sinking evening, the thrill- 
ing darkness when the sun has gone—these are each described 
in a way which shows the superstitious dread that men had then 
in a world from which light had vanished. Wher. the sun comes 
back it is greeted with hope, as overcoming the monster Dark- 
ness, in the true fashion of Bunyan or the modern school of com- 
parative mythologists. 





Current Criticism 


GILBERT WHITE AND THOREAU :—Among students and lovers 
ot out-door nature Thoreau has no exact counterpart. It could 
not be said of him what Isaak Walton said of himself, that his 
humor was to be ‘free, and pleasant, and civilly merry.’ In 
some respects he reminds us of Gilbert White ; but there was 
this important difference between them—that White loved the 
study of animals and plants, while Thoreau studied them be- 
cause he loved them. White desired to know, did not speculate, 
scarcely wondered ; but facts were valuable to Thoreau only in 
relation to ideas. White once described the author of ‘ The 
Seasons’ as ‘a nice observer of natural occurrences.’ The 
phrase ‘is very good as a description of White himself, but it 
would be quite inapplicable to Thoreau. Thoreau's interest 
centred not in nature, but in man. He was a student of life. 
He chose the woods because existence there seemed to him 
simpler and truer than in the town ; yet every object was to him 
a symbol having reference tu*the life of man. The pond-lily 
springing from black mud represented ‘ the resurrection of vir- 
tue.’"— Walter Lewin, in The Academy. 





IMPROPER FICTION IN FREE LIBRARIES :—What, then, is the 
remedy? First, every public library should have a committee, 
who will be as conscientious as they are intelligent in selecting 
only proper works of fiction. Second, some means should be 
seeped to direct and interest the minds of readers in the right 
kind of books. Notes, such as those appended to the catalogue 
of the Boston Public Library, calling attention to the best 
works on particular subjects, to their merits and demerits, will 
be very useful. But what is most of all needed is a sufficient 
force of assistant librarians, competent and intelligent, who shall 
make it their business, by timely conversation and suggestion, to 
a the minds of those seeking instruction and relaxation to 

oks that are innocent and wholesome, while also entertaining. 
—The Christian at Work, 





THE WOOD-ENGRAVING CONTROVERSY :—He [Mr Linton] 
says a wood-engraving is made up of lines ; it is produced b 
lines only. In the American work he sees an abandonment of all 
thought of what is valuable in line. He says: ‘In the cuts I 
condemn lines are not used, they are only put up with; their 
real use is avoided.’ There is much more to the same purpose ; 
and it must be confessed that the rigidity and elevation of Mr. 
Linton’s taste has a favorable effect on the reader, who cannot 
but feel that what he says is true. But, however convincing 
Mr. Linton’s words may be, we must allow, and in fact he 
allows, that a great deal of this mechanical work produces a 
very satisfactory and beautiful result ; and, moreover, we may 
go on to say that it would be very desirable that a great school 
of wood-engravers should arise able to use line as Bewick used 
it, or as Mr. Linton himself can use it ; but is it possible? No 
teaching will make a man a genius. The mechanical workman 
will always be in the majority, and it is well when he can be 
trained to such skill.—7he Saturday Review. 





EDUCATION IN FRANCE :—An examination epidemic will 
shortly be raging in France far more remorselessly than the 
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cholera. An important part of the Education Law of 1882 is to 
be put into force for the first time during the coming school 
term, and every French family in which there are children being 
educated at home will have to submit to examination. The 
ordeal, however, is not a very serious one, the standard being 
the minimum recognized by the code. The evidence, too, which 
may be accepted as satisfactory is certainly not exacting. Pater- 
familias has merely to submit his children’s exercise books, with 
a certificate of authenticity, to the ‘ jury,’ who will only proceed 
to an oral examination in case the said exercises are palpably de- 
ficient. The object of the law, as the Minister of Education has 
explained in a circular to the prefects, is in fact not to judge of 
the quality of home instruction, but merely to secure that there 
is some instruction or other. It is not liberty of education 
which is interfered with, but only liberty of ignorance. It will 
be very interesting to see in how many cases parents are treated 
‘ with all the rigor of the law,’ and their children consigned to 
public elementary schools.— Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 





FEMALE EDUCATION IN FRANCE :—The eminence that many 
Frenchwomen have attained in literature, art, and science—and 
especially, perhaps, the fact that the Paris University has en- 
abled several women of other countries to obtain diplomas in 
medicine which were not procurable at home—is apt to mislead 
some as to the general state of female education in France and 
the opportunities afforded for women who are not geniuses to 
secure honorable independence for themselves. Things are 
mending in these respects ; but, as Mr. Stanton’s reports show, 
the general average of female education in France is still lament- 
ably low, and kept down, as far as may be, by powerful preju- 
dices ; and the wages earned by working women are, as a rule, 


. far less than those which are usual in England.— Zhe Atheneum. 





Notes 


—THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of Harper's Monthly, which will 
begin the seventieth volume of the magazine, will contain, 
besides the papers already announced, ‘ Farmer Worrall’s Case,’ 
by Saxe Holme, and poems by Andrew Lang and Edwin 
Arnold. 

—Mr. Hamerton’s new book, ‘Social Intercourse,’ is dedi- 
cated to Emerson, 

—One of Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton's earlier works, 
‘Clinical Electro-Therapeutics,’ has recently been translated 
into Japanese by Dr. Sato Yeihaku, of Tokio, under the title of 
‘ Deukei Yoho. 

—General Beauregard, in his article on the Battle of Bull Run, 
in the November Century, gives the reasons why the Confederate 
victory at Bull Run was not followed up by an attack on Wash- 
ington. He also discusses his personal relations with Mr. 
Davis, and criticises the subsequent conduct of the war on the 
Confederate side. 

—Longman's Magazine, almost the youngest of the English 
monthlies, has been the most hospitable to American authors. 
To the first number Mr. Howells contributed his delightful paper 
on Lexington. All of Bret Harte’s recent short stories and 
brief serials have appeared in its pages. Mr. John Burroughs 
and Mr. Henry James have also contributed ; and now the 
November number will contain a paper by Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews, on the antiquity of jests. 

—Mr. Edmund Gosse has taken his passage on the Germanic, 
which will sail Nov. 29. He is to lecture in Boston in December 
and in Baltimore in January. 

—‘Some erroneous statements having appeared as to Lord 
Tennyson's forthcoming volume, we are authorized,’ says 7he 
Atheneum, ‘to state that it will consist of a single dramatic 
poem, of considerable length, on the subject of Becket.’ 

—An anonymous novel, called ‘ At the Red Glove,’ will be 
begun in the January number of Harfer’s Magazine. The 
story is located in Berne, Switzerland, and is to be illustrated by 
C. S. Reinhart. In the July number a novel by W. D. Howells, 
entitled ‘September and May,’ will be begun. Among the art 
features of Harper's for “1885 will be a paper on ‘ The Revival 
of Mezzotint as a Painter’s Art,’ by Dr. Seymour Hayden. 

—In the forthcoming seventh volume of Scribner’s very suc- 
cessful séries of ‘ Stories by American Authors’ will appear the 
amusing story called ‘ Passages from the Journal of a Social 
Wreck,’ originally contributed to Harper’s Monthly when the 
World Employment Bureau offered to provide nice young men 
for small tea-parties, etc. This story was recently adapted into 
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French by M. Jean Soudan along with other stories by Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton, Mr. Brander Matthews and the late Fitz- 
James O’Brien, and published in a book called ‘ Histoires de 
Autre Monde.’ It was written by a young lady, whose clever- 
ness it well attests. 

—The third volume of Griggs’s German Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers and Students, prepared under the editorial 
supervision of Prof. George S. Morris, will be issued in about a 
week by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. It is a critical exposition 
of ‘ Fichte’s Science of Knowledge,’ by Dr. C, C. Everett, of 
Harvard. : 

— The Columbia Spectator has begun the publication of a series 
of articles describing the many improvements which have been 
made in the fine library of Columbia College since Mr. Melvil 
Dewey has been its librarian. 

—A volume of representative selections from Heine’s prose 
writings will shortly be issued by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
under the title of * Heine's Prosa.’ 


—Prof. Simon Newcomb, of the Naval Observatory, Washing- 
ton, has been elected Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

—D. Appleton & Co. will publish a volume which is intended 
to be in some sort a reply to ‘ The Breadwinners.’ Its title— 
‘The Moneymakers '—suggests the latter work. 

—‘In the Haunts of the Nightingale’ and ‘The Negro Prob- 
lem’ will be of special interest to Southern readers of the 
November Aélantic. 


—‘Mr. Browning left his glorious sunshine at St. Moritz in 
the Engadine last Wednesday,’ says The Academy ot Oct. 4, 
‘and will be settled again in London before this number of The 
Academy is out.’ The last corrected revises of his new poem, 
* Ferishtah’s Fancies,’ are in his printer’s hands, and the volume 
will be pulished forthwith. 

—The illustrations in the November Century will include six 
full-page pictures, among them several reproductions of Elihu 
Vedder’s illustrations of the ‘ Rubaiyat’ of Omar Khayyam, 
soon to be published in book-form. 

—Stevenson's ‘ Treasure Island’ is running as a feuilleton in 
the Paris Zemps. 


—Mr. Bronson Howard's ‘ Young Mrs. Winthrop ’ will be the 
next play at the London Court Theatre where his * Saratoga’ 
and ‘ Banker’s Daughter’ were originally acted in England. 

—FEstes and Lauriat write :—We must take exception to your 
statement that ‘R. Worthington makes good his Chatterbox 
claims, by proving that he is not one of those whom Estes and 
Lauriat threaten with suits.’ We have already filed the papers 
in the U. S. Circuit Court of New York in our case against 
him, and if there is any virtue in the decree of Judge Wheeler, 
‘that the name or word Chatterbox as applied to and used with 
books of a juvenile character by James Johnston is a good and 
valid trademark,’ we shall soon enjoin Mr. Worthington and all 
others from its use. 

—The Fortfolio (Bouton) improves every year and every 
month. The September number contains an exquisite head 
in red chalk—an example of original work by Rajon, an artist 
principally known by his etchings after Velasquez and other 
masters ; a fine etching of a Venetian canal, by Lucien Gautier ; 
a photogravure of Mr. Alfred Stock’s painting, ‘A Window 
Garden,’ and other excellent illustrations. 

—A poem by Whittier, ‘ To Florence Nightingale of England,’ 
will appear in Zhe Brooklyn Magazine for November. + 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have ready for immediate publica- 
tion, in the American Commonwealth Series, ‘ Maryland,’ by 
William Hand Browne. ‘Two Compton Boys,’ by Augustus 
Hoppin, a companion to ‘ Auton House,’ and a new edition of 
oe P. Sinnett’s ‘ Esoteric Buddhism,’ are announced by the same 

ouse. 


—A Mr. J. H. Dinkgrave sends to the Boston Pilot a serio- 
comic protest against the adoption of Mr. Converse’s proposed 
new pronoun, ¢fon, 

—That invaluable publication, ‘The Publishers’ Trade-List 
Annual,’ is ready, for 1884. This is the twelfth number of the 
‘ Annual,’ which gets better, or perhaps we should say more 
complete, as it grows older. There is information in this volume 
which every one interested in the publications of the day must 
have, yet cannot get in any other form. The work is admirably 
done, and the trifling cost of the book ($1.50) should give it a 
sale of at least 10,000 copies—as many, that is, as there are book- 
sellers in the United States. 
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—Members of the Junior English litetattire class at Yale may 
choose subjects for their compositions from the following list : 
Milton’s Debt to Caedmon, The Arguments for the Date of 
Chaucer’s Birth, Practical Uses of Etymology, English Literature 
Compared with Other Literature, History of the Essay, Develop- 
ment of the Novel, Italian Influence on English Literature, 
Famous Literary Clubs, Wordsworth’s Place Among the English 
Poets, A Study of Keats’s ‘ Hyperion,’ Hawthorne’s Imagina- 
tion, Shakspeare’s Female Characters, Oliver Goldsmith, Chris- 
topher Marlowe, Sheridan, Sir Philip Sidney, Tennyson's 
Poems. 

—Mr. John Sparkes, Principal of the South Kensington Art 
School, is editing for Cassell & Co. a series of books for an art- 
ist’s library. The volumes are by well-known foreign writers, 
and are published under the patronage of the French Adminis- 
tration of Fine Arts. Messrs. Cassell & Co. also announce 
‘ Fisheries of the World,’ by F. Whymper. 

* —Mr. Froude will not go to Australia. 


—Edward Everett Hale writes in favor of ‘ Half-Time in 
Schools’ in the November Worth American. 


—‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ with notes, and a hundred illustrations 
by Gordon Browne, will be issued by Blackie & Son for the 
Christmas holidays. The new edition will be a reprint of the 
first one—that ot 1719. 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are reé- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference.] 

QUESTIONS, 

No. 814.—1. Please tell me the meaning of the title of the last essay in 
‘Theophrastus Such’—‘The Modern Hep! fiep! Hep!’ 2. Where can I 
get ‘Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good-night?’ a song so often mentioned by 
Goldsmith. 3. Where is there a good description of the old English game 
of Fives? 4. Is there a good English translation of St. Beuve’s ‘ Causeries 
du Lundi?’ 5. Which are George Sand’s best two novels? 6. Which is 
Anstey’s best? . 

{1. ‘Hep! hep!’ is, we believe, the German cry of incitement to can- 
ine attack, like our ‘st’boy! ’and‘sic ’em.’ It is used by — Eliot in 
allusion to the outcry against, and ——— of, the Jews. 4. There were 
three series of ‘ Causeries’—the ‘Causeries du Lundi, ’ the ‘ Premiers Lun- 
dis’ and the ‘ Derniers Lundis.’ There is but one French edition of them, 
we believe. There was also a series of ‘Portraits Littéraires’ from which 
Sainte-Beuve’s ‘English Portraits (New York: Holt) were probably trans- 
lated. ‘Monday-Chats’ is a volume of translations from the ‘Causeries,’ by 
William Matthews, is published by 8. C. Griggs & Co. 5. ‘Consuelo’ an 
‘Mauprat’ are the most famous. 6. ‘The Giant’s Robe,’ though ‘ Vice- 
Vers&’ made a greater hit.] 


No. 815.—Is this sentence correct? ‘And who are these, on whom, and 
on all that appertains to them, the dust of earth seems never to have set- 
tled?’ It is Hawthorne, and yet the ‘them’ seems incorrect to me. Is it? 

New York Crry. L. W. 

Sap should say the sentence was correct, though rather awkward. As a 
rule it is safe, as you yourself apparontly believe, to trust a writer of 
Hawthorne’s reputation for his grammar, as well as for his grace.] 


No. 816.—How should the title of the comic weekly, Life, be pluralized? 
Would yon say two Lives, or two Lifes? 

[We should doubtless say Lifes, if we didn’t circumlocute with the phrase 
‘two copies of Life.’ The latter way would of course be the safest, and 
therefore the best.] 





ANSWERS. 

No. 798.—1. Richmond’s Grammar of Lmererty a practical work 
recently issued in London, may be had for $2 at D. Van Nostrand’s, 23 Mur- 
ray-st., New York, where G. B. can examine other works on the same subject, 
both in French and German. 8. The , Nov. 1882. 4. Zhe Atlantic, 
Vol. LI., p. 464, 1883. 4. The Century, Aug. 1883. 17. ‘Some Private Views’ 
was printed in the Tauchnitz series, and may be obtained through Wester- ~ 


mann or Christern. 9. Zongman’s, Vol. IV., p. 74 





No. O04 Colling po ‘In me eee of m ¢ i = written by a 
oet nam ollins, and are quoted in Palgrave’s en Treasury. 
¥ New York Ciry. . W. E. D. 
No. 804.—The author is William Collins, I have a copy of the poem, 
should ‘ L’ desire it. 
Forpuam, New York Ciry. A. H. Dunpor. 





No. 807.—‘The Mysterious Stranger’ (by Jane Taylor) may be found 
in McGuffey’s Sixth Reader, a Cincinnati school-book. I have never seen 


it elsewhere. 
Westrowy, Pa. W. W. Dewees. 





No. 810.—The lines ‘They are slaves, who fear to speak,’ etc., com 
the concluding verse of James Russell Lowell’s ‘Stanzas on Freedom.’ 


New Yorx Ciry, W. E. Davenport, 
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LOVEDAY?S HISTORY: A Tale of Many 
Changes. By Lucy Eitan Guernsey. 12mo, cloth, 


ss $r.50. 
a. he many readers of ** Lady Betty’s Governess"” 
welcome this new historical romance, by the same 
author. It fully sustains her reputation as a writer of 
uhusual power in the line of historical fiction. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE AGE, Szrmons. 
By W. C. MaGcex, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $2. 

“* Bishop Magee of Peterboro’, a third edition of whose 
volume of sermons, * The Gospel and the Age,’ has just 
appeared from the press of Thos. Whittaker. New York, 
is a remarkable figure in the House of Lords, in which 
he is one of the most magnetic speakers. His delivery 
is very rapid, reminding one of the swift speech of 
Phillips Brooks.” —The Literary World. 


WANDERINGS ON PARNASSUS. By J. 
Hazarp Haxrtzeitt, D.D. In one volume, 12mo, 
handsome cloth binding, gilt top, $1.50. Alsoin half 
calf, $3, and in tree calf, $4. 

At the instance of friends, the peems in this volume, 
mostly of a lyrical character, have been collected as 
souvenirs of the way, and are now commended to the 
wider circle of the public. They are the breathings of 
a warm lever and close observer of nature; and as they 
come , So they will speak to, the heart; and those 
who have known sorrows and joys will find their ex- 
periences here portrayed with the pen of feeling and of 
truth." We bespeak for the volume a wide acceptance, 
due to its rhythmic beauty and poetic excellence. 


THE THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The need of a concise and well-written series of books 
on the chief doctrines of Christianity is generally recog- 
nized. ence, it is intended to issue, at convenient in- 
tervals, a series of compact books on the doctrines which 
+ recent debate has brought prominently before the pub- 
lic mind. These volumes will be condensed in expres- 
sion, Biblical in doctrine, catholic in spirit, and by com. 
petent writers. The following is a list of the volumes 
now ready. Price, $1.25 each. 

Is God Knowable? By Rev. J. Iveracu, M.A. 
Is. Christ Divime? By Rev. T. WH1TELAw, M.A. 


Does God Answer Prayer? By Rev. R. Mc- 
Cueyne Epcar, M.A. 

Is Dogma a Necessity? By Rev. PrEBENDARY 
Meyrick, M.A. 

Life: Is It Worth Living? By Rev. J. Mar- 
SHALL Lana, D.D. 

Are Miracles Credible? By Rev. J. J. Lias, 


Does Science Aid Faith in Regard to 
Creation? By Rt. Rev. Henry CorTreriLi, 
D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. 


*,* Can be had at your bookseller’s, or direct from 
the publisher, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 





NOW PUBLISHED: 


The First Edition of 25,000 copies of 
£. P. ROE’S New Story, 


. j . 
A Young Girl's Wooing, 
| is now ready at ali bookstores, or will be 
mailed by the publishers, Postpaid, 
: on receipt of $1.50. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 





THE ILLUSTRATED NEW YORK 


LIFE.” 


DEVOTED TO HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS.—W. L. ApEn, 
Noau Brooks, FE. D. Back, Rosert J. BurpDETTE, 
Henry Guy Carceton, G. T. Lanican, and others. 

ARTISTS.—F. G. Atrwoop, C. G. Busu, PALMER 
Cox, W. H. Hypz, E. W. Kemaie, H. W. McVicxar, 
j. A. Mircue.t, Gray Parker, and others. 


CURRENT OPINION: 


**It is workmanlike in every part. It is fresh, vigor- 
ous, gentlemanly, genial, and satisfying. We commend 
it to at least fifty thousand readers in this town.”— 


e Sun. 
** By far the best humorous and satirical publication 
of the day.” —Rockester Union and Advertiser. 
“* Lirg is the most successful of all American attempts 
at comic journalism.”—Hart/ord Times. 
Subscriptions : $5 per Year, Postage 
; 10 Cents a Copy. 


OFFICE OF “LIFE,” 1155 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








FRESH SUPPLY NOW READY. 


HAND AND RING. 


By Anna KaTHARINE GREEN. New popular edition 
in the Knickerbocker Novels. %6mo, paper, 50 cents. 
**It is a tribute to the author’s genius that she never 

tires and never loses her readers... It moves on, 

clean and healthy, and ends without raising images or 
making impressions which have to be forgotten... It 
is worked out powerfully and skilfully.’—NMew York 

a 
‘* ‘The best, most intricate, most perfectly constructed 

and most fascinating detective story ever written.’’"— 

Utica Herald. 


OTHER STORIES BY MISS GREEN. 
The Leavenwerth Case, 16mo, cloth $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

** A most ingenious and absorbingly interesting story. 
The readers. are held spellbound till the last page.”— 
Cincinnati Commerciad. 

A Strange Disappearance, 16mo, cloth, $1.00; 

paper, 50 cents. * 

** It is an ingenious plot, admirably worked up, and 
told so straightforward as to be wholly pleasing . . . 
It is indeed no ordinary work.” —Chicago /nter-Ocean. 
The Sword of Damocles, 16mo, cloth, $1.00; 

paper, 50 cents. 

“The plot is complicated and is managed adroitly. 
It does not yield up all its secrets until the very final 
page. In delineation of character she has shown both 
delicacy and vigor.””—Congregationa/list. 


*,* Putnam’s New Catalogue sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Do you read French? 


Do you read German ? 
IF SO, YOU WILL BE INTERESTED IN THE 


Foreign Eclectic, 


A Monthly Magazine which furnishes, each month, 
an excellent selection of reading matter from 
the best European periodical litera- 
ture in these languages. 
Every Student of French and German should have 
t. Its absolutely pure in tone, representing only 
the best authors in their best writings, and will give 
you an abundance of fresh, entertaining reading 
matter. To read many thoughts by many authors 
is acknowledged to be the best means of obtaining 
proficiency in the reading of the foreign languages. 
Every Reader of French and German should have it. 
If your time is limited, this magazine will give you 
an occasional half hour’s entertainment and help 
you to retain the knowledge you possess of French 
or German, the result, perhaps, of years of study 
and.travel. It will:also make you familiar with 
contemporaneous French and German writers in 
their best contributions to the foreign magazines. 
French edition, monthly, | each $2.50 per annum. 
German edition, monthly, { Single copies, 25 cents. 
Single copies for sale and subscriptions received by 
all first-class booksellers and newsdealers. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
THE FOREIGN ECLECTIC CO., 
P. O. Lock Box gg5. 914 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


LECCAT BROS. 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


614,898 NEW AND OLD BOOKS ALMOST 
GIVEN AWAY. NEW CATALOGUE FREE. 
CHAMBERS ST., 


Third doer west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 

Of Ancient and Medern Works of Art, 
embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per doz. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue of over 
5000 subjects. Mention this pager. Soule Pho- 
tograph Co, (Successors to John P. Soule), Pub- 
lishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS! 
Several thousand different kinds of periodicals kept 
on hand, and for sale at low rates. A specialty made 
of supplying Back Numbers, Volumes, and Sets. The 
largest assortment of its kind in the world. 
ubscriptions taken upon the most favorable terms 
for any periedical, either American or foreign. Address 


The American and Foreign Magazine Depot, 47 Dey St. N. Y. 


Second-Hand School and Col- 
lege Text-Books. 
CATALOGUE No. 18 NOW READY. 

A. S. CLARK, 84 Park Row, New York. 


MISss CHARLOTTE ADAMS 


TRANSLATIONS: 


French, Italian, Russian, German, Dutch, and Spanish, 
153 West r4th Street, New York. 























A Trumpet Blast! 


The author of “A Fool’s Errand” 
tells another and far more startling 
story to the American People. He 
calls tt 


AN APPEAL 10 CASAR 


It is.a book of hard facts, sturdy logic, and astound- 
ing conclusions. It treats of the swift strides of the 
Black race to numerical preponderance in the South, 
with tabulated statistics, revealing a state of things un- 
dreamed of on this Continent. It shows an imminent 
and unsuspected national peril. It contains words of 
warning from a political philosopher. It is an appeal 
to the American public to BE WISE IN TIME. 

*,* Ready October 11. 422 Pages. 
Price $1. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 
WANTED: 


Back Volumes of 
The Boston Commonwealth. 
The Liberator. 
The Boston Weekly Transcript 
(prior to 1880). 
Also the following MORMON BOOKS: 
A Book of Commandments, 1833. 
Latter-Day Saints Messenger and 
Advocate, 1834. 
Doctrines and Covenants, 1835. 
Times and Seasons. 
The Nauvoo Neighbor, 1844. 
Journal of Discourses. 
Messenger and Advocate, 1845. 


Also other Books, Pamphlets, and Papers relating to 
early Mormonism. 





Any person having any of the above for sale is re- 
quested to report condition and price to 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.,, 
Cooper Union, New York. 


Published Oct. 15th, in London and New York. 


Thre Visits to America. 


By EMILY FAITHFULL. 


One large 12mo vol. of 400 pp., extra cloth. 


The most interesting and attractive work published 
about America, our people, institutions, etc. The author 
is well known as a keen, critical observer, and this is a 
record of her’experience and observations during three 
somewhat extended tours throughout the country, and is 
filled with personal reminiscences. 





For sale.by booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid. 
Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO,, Publishers, 
753 Broapway, NEw York. 





“Essays from The Critic.” 


CHARMING papers by John Bur- 
roughs, E. C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, 
Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stoddard, 
Julia Ward Howe, Edmund Gosse, F. 
B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Henry W. 
Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and J. H. 
Morse. 

‘*The contents of this volume,’’ says 
the Boston ost, ‘‘ represent the best of 
current critical thought.” 


One volume, t6mo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 


The Good Literature Publishing Co. 
18 & 20 Astor PLAcE, NEw YoRE- 








